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Abstract 

In 1 988, Kappa Delta Pi selected Dr. Deborah Partridge Wolfe for 
membership in its Laureate Chapter. Wolfe, a prominent African-American 
social educator, dedicated her career in education to living and promoting the 
key ideals of Kappa Delta Pi’s mission: scholarship, excellence, diversity, 
inquiry, reflection, and fellowship. This biography of Wolfe, who passed away 
September 3, 2004, offers insight into her long-term commitment and contri- 
butions to education. Most of the information contained in this manuscript 
was provided by Dr. Wolfe during an interview with the author in May and 
JuneofZOOO. 

Deborah Partridge Wolfe was born Olive Deborah Juanita Cannon on December 
22, 1916, in Cranford, New Jersey. Her father. Reverend David Wadsworth Cannon, 
attended Lincoln University in Pennsylvania and Princeton Seminary in New Jersey 
before becoming minister of the First Baptist Church of Cranford. For his student pas- 
torate, he was assigned to Ebenezer Baptist Church in New Brunswick, where he met 
and later married Gertrude Moody. 

Reverend Cannon served as a chaplain during World War I. He was seriously in- 
jured, and when he returned home was unable to pastor again. It fell upon Wolfe's 
mother to serve as the head of the family. She worked as a teacher, social worker, lec- 
turer, and activist for the Women's Christian Temperance Union and the women's suf- 
frage movement. In a telephone interview in 2000, a childhood friend of Wolfe's, Vivian 
Cobb, related that Mrs. Cannon organized local children into a Loyal Temperance Union, 
requiring members — including her own offspring — to pledge to abstain from alcohol 
and tobacco. She also involved her children in the fight for the ratification of the 19th 
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Amendment. As an infant, Wolfe accompanied her mofher and sister while they handed 
out flyers and buffons promoting women's right to vote. 

Wolfe expressed a sfrong sense of pride in her family history. She recalled fhaf her par- 
enfs were defemined to feach her undersfanding and respecf for herself and her herifage. 
Her parenfs imbued her wifh a deep love of people wifhouf regard fo race and a mis- 
sionary-like zeal fo change people's prejudices fhrough education. Wolfe, in a 1979 in- 
ferview wifh Greenlee, asserfed fhaf fhough she learned intense pride in her African- 
American herifage, her parenfs also readied her for fhe European-American world in 
which she was going fo live: 

Both of my parents had come through white schools themselves. They had been 
touched and bothered, but stood stem, strong, and tall in spite of it. . . . They were 
prepared to give us this kind of readiness ... we learned what most black people have 
to learn— that you have to be twice as good to get as far. 

Wolfe's active religious life reinforced her respecf for all people. She explained: 

Religion is not something you do on Sunday. Religion is something that controls 
your whole life and your moral values. I am a child of God. That’s what makes me 
equal to anybody. After all, ‘of one blood God made all to dwell on the face of the 
earth.’ 

Wolfe atfended Cranford schools, which had an infegrafed sysfem, for her K-12 
educafion. Despife infegrafion, African-American sfudenfs were nof always welcome. 
Wolfe vividly recalled her firsf day of school. European-American children followed her 
singing, "Nigger, Nigger, never die /Black face and shiny eyes /Crooked nose and crooked 
foes/Thaf's fhe way fhe Nigger goes." She ran home crying fo her fafher, who fold her, 
"Black is honorable." Wolfe reminisced, "I'm so glad he said honorable. Honorable has 
deep character." 

Wolfe's parenfs always emphasized fhe vifal imporfance of educafion. Gregory (1995, 
6) nofed, "In mosf black communities, a greaf value is placed on fhe role of educafion 
because many believe it is the only means for successful employment in American soci- 
ety. There is a strong belief and commitment to advancing in order that each generation 
can go further and achieve more." Though Wright (1941) found that the majority of 
African-American students were encouraged to take vocational courses rather than the 
more challenging college preparatory classes, Wolfe followed the college preparation 
track and excelled academically. She also was active in extracurricular academic and 
athletic activities, including the National Honor Society, the history club, tennis, and 
basketball. 

Though the Depression hit Cranford hard in 1929, Wolfe recalled: 

It didn’t really affect my family because we were poor all of the time. We never 
had a great deal of money, but we never went hungry. We’ve always owned our home. 
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which made the difference because we never had to worry about being put out of our 
house. 

Financial concerns did, however, prevent Wolfe from affending her dream college — 
Oberlin College in Ohio — which admiffed African Americans as early as fhe mid-1860s 
and had a repufafion of being a liberal insfifufion friendly fo bofh women and African 
Americans (Graham 1999). Insfead, she enfered Jersey Cify Sfafe College, which had a 
manageable fuifion of $100 per year. 

Wolfe majored in social sfudies education because she believed fhaf fhe only way fo 
change fhe nafure of sociefy was fo imdersfand ifs people. Wolfe's program included a vaii- 

efy of education courses, includ- 
ing fwo elemenfary feaching 
infernships — a second-grade 
placemen! and a fourfh-grade ex- 
perience. In her second infemship, 
Wolfe worked wifh "one of fhe 
mosf creative feachers you could 
ever have, a woman who lef me 
fly and didn'f fence me in." Wolfe 
described her fourfh-grade class- 
room as a place where every sfu- 
denf was busy, where "all kinds 
of activities were going on in ev- 
ery differenf corner, so when you 
walked in you knew fhis was a 
place where sfudenfs are living 
and learning and nof jusf sifting 
still waiting for fhe feacher fo fell 
fhem whaf fo do." 


Wolfe commufed fo Jersey Cify Sfafe College from Cranford and worked several 
jobs fo earn money for frain fare, fuifion, and books. She faughf piano lessons, fufored 
ofher sfudenfs, worked in fhe cafeferia, and assisfed a professor wifh secrefarial dufies. 
During her junior and senior years, Wolfe served as principal and feacher of Cranford's 
adulf nighf school, which was founded and supporfed by fhe Works Progress Adminis- 
frafion. Her responsibilifies included organizing classes, conducting feacher meetings, 
feaching courses, and fulfilling adminisfrafive responsibilifies. Wolfe credifed fhe nighf 
school experience wifh helping her formulafe her philosophy of adminisfrafion, which 
she described as democrafically shared leadership. 

While af Jersey Cify Sfafe College, Wolfe won a Lisle Fellowship for a summer pro- 
gram esfablished by Dr. and Mrs. DeWiff Baldwin. The Baldwin's program promofed 
world peace by creating an environmenf in which young people from differenf coun- 
fries could live and work fogefher foward mufual respecf and undersfanding. The sfu- 
denfs fook seminars in sociology and psychology, venfured info fhe surrounding areas 


Though the majority of African- 
American students were 
encouraged to take vocational 
courses rather than the more 
challenging college preparatory 
classes, Wolfe followed the college 
preparation track and excelled 
academically. 
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to perform community service in teams, and participated in a variety of activities that 
included directing a community center for migratory laborers, teaching Vacation Bible 
School, and plarming for a community homecoming. The program, which emphasized 
"World Peace through World 
Understanding," challenged 
students to meet and get to 
know people from vastly differ- 
ent backgrounds. The Lisle pro- 
gram greatly influenced Wolfe's 
views toward community in- 
volvement and human relations. 

During the summer be- 
tween her junior and senior 
years at Jersey City State Col- 
lege, Wolfe accepted a teaching 
position that changed her life. 

Inspired by her mother's stories 
about the awful conditions of 
southern New Jersey schools, particularly those for the children of migrant laborers, 
Wolfe took a job with the Federal Council of Churches, teaching migrant workers' chil- 
dren on the eastern shore of Maryland. Wolfe taught pre-school and school-age children 
during the day, organized recreational programs at night, and arranged church activi- 
ties on weekends. She found this experience rewarding, but a harsh lesson in man's 
inhumanity to man. 

These children were not welcome in local schools or churches, and the only educa- 
tion they received was through these summer programs. The Depression had exacer- 
bated the economic plight of migrant workers; most lived in abject poverty. Wolfe's frus- 
tration was evident in her comments about this experience. "I was trying to teach values 
and goals and inspire them to dream great dreams, but they never saw what life was 
supposed to be like, what the goal was. If that's the case, how can you aspire to it?" She 
struggled with making education relevant for these students given their abysmal living 
situations, believing that the students needed special courses through which they could 
relate their work life with their educational life. She also felt that the typical school cur- 
riculum did not address the problems they faced. These concerns led her to Teachers 
College and Mabel Carney. 

Teachers College and Tuskegee Institute 

After graduating from Jersey City State College in 1937, Wolfe entered Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to pursue a master's degree in rural and teacher edu- 
cation. She chose Teachers College because of its outstanding reputation and pro- 
gressive ideas. Wolfe worked closely with Professor Mabel Carney, a woman dedi- 
cated to integrating Teachers College. Carney (Daniel 1952) actively recruited 
African-American students, established a Negro Education Club, created a mentoring 
system with faculty members who demonstrated an interest in the African- Ameri- 


Wolfe majored in social studies 
education because she believed 
that the only way to change the 
nature of society was to 
understand its people. 
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can experience, and developed a course on the educational problems African-Ameri- 
can people in the United States faced. Carney also organized a series of lecfures fhaf 
feafured prominenf polifical and infellecfual leaders, such as Mary McLeod Befhune, 
Eleanor Roosevelf, Waller G. Daniel, Mordecai Johnson, and W.E.B. DuBois. Wolfe 

described fhe feafured speak- 
ers as fighfers of freedom be- 
fore fhe official sfruggle began. 

Affer receiving her masfer's 
degree, Wolfe accepfed a job af 
Tuskegee Insfifufe fo develop 
fheir rural elemenfary educafion 
program and laborafory schools. 
The presidenf of Tuskegee Insfi- 
fufe, Dr. Frederick Douglas 
Pafferson, had wriffen fo 
Mabel Carney fo recruif appli- 
canfs for faculfy posifions. 
Carney recommended Wolfe 
and affempfed fo allay 
Patterson's concerns abouf her 
youfh and inexperience. 
Carney's (1938) letter of recom- 
mendafion sfafed: 

Miss Cannon is one 
of the most able young 
women I have ever 
known. She has an 
exceptionally keen mind 
and also an outstanding 
personality. Though only 
22 years of age, she 
possesses the maturity, 
mentality, and even the experience of a woman much older in years. There is no doubt, 
in fact, that Miss Cannon will go far in the teaching profession and reflect much credit 
upon any institution or agency with which she is associated. It is not my usual practice 
to recommend candidates so young for teacher training and supervision, but I make an 
exception in Miss Cannon’s case because of her outstanding ability, and recommend 
her highly for both these fields. 

At Tuskegee Institute, four departments collaborated with the School of Education 
in the preparation of teachers: the Physical Education, Home Economics, Agriculture, 
and Mechanical Industries departments. Wolfe was the director of the elementary edu- 
cation program, supervisor of student teachers, and principal of two of Tuskegee's rural 
laboratory schools. 


Wolfe wanted to use her 
knowledge of psychology and 
sociologytoplan teacher 
education programs for students, 
to use her experience in rural 
areas to call attention to the effect 
environment and social situation 
have on the quality of education, 
and to plan a curriculum for 
children and preservice teachers 
that consi±rs the total societal 
situation. 
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A Return to Teachers College 

Wolfe returned to Teachers College in 1943 on a General Education Fellowship 
to pursue her Doctor of Education degree. She was determined to improve her abil- 
ity to help alleviate the problems African Americans faced and to upgrade their edu- 
cation. As president of the Colored Alabama State Teachers Association, Wolfe had 
visited many African-American schools and saw the problems resulting from poor 
teacher preparation, low educational levels of school supervisors, and health prob- 
lems of rural students. 

She had clear goals in mind: to develop a curriculum relevant for the rural labora- 
tory schools of Tuskegee Institute and to improve preservice teacher preparation. She 
wanted to use her knowledge of 
psychology and sociology to 
plan teacher education pro- 
grams for students, to use her 
experience in rural areas to call 
attention to the effect environ- 
ment and social situation have 
on the quality of education, and 
to plan a curriculum for children 
and preservice teachers that con- 
siders the total societal situation. 

In 1944, Wolfe earned a 
scholarship to attend a summer 
session at Vassar College to 
study childhood growth and de- 
velopment. The highlight of the 
session was when First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt invited the group to Hyde Park for re- 
freshments and a discussion. Wolfe recalled listening to Mrs. Roosevelt talk about things 
that interested "those of us who were intent on changing the world." Wolfe called Mrs. 
Roosevelt one of her heroines "because she was the first First Lady who really cared 
about all the people and made it abundantly clear that she was not prejudiced." 

Wolfe finished her doctoral studies at Teachers College in 1945. Her dissertation 
A Plan for Redesigning the Curriculum of the Rural Laboratory Schools of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute (1945) incorporated many ideas and philosophies from her master's and doc- 
toral course work at Teachers College and her experiences in Alabama. Wolfe as- 
serted that writing her dissertation was a joy because it had meaning in her work, 
particularly in the rural South and in teacher education programs at African-American 
colleges. She stated: 

My doctoral program was such a rich experience. It deepened my belief in 
progressive education. I was able to explain it better and use illustrations and ex- 
amples from teaching so my students could see philosophy at work. I had more than a 
verbal commitment. I could apply what I learned. 


Kappa Delta Pi recognized 
Wolfe’s contributions by 
nominating herfor 
membership in its Laureate 
Chapterinl988. 
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Return to Tuskegee Institute 

Wolfe returned to Tuskegee Institute as the first faculty member — other than the 
school's president — with an earned doctorate degree. She founded and served as 
director of the school's education graduate program from 1945-1950, working with 
Grambling Institute of Northern Louisiana and teachers who were trained with money 
from a fund established by Anna T. Jeanes, a Quaker woman who wanted to advance 
rudimentary education in small African-American rural schools (National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors and Consultants Interim History Writing Committee 1979). Wolfe 

taught the Jeanes's teachers 
graduate course work so that 
they could instruct teachers in 
rural areas and supervise 
schools. She required all stu- 
dents to write a master's the- 
sis — a more rigorous require- 
ment than at Teachers College 
where students could choose to 
either write a master's thesis or 
take additional course work. 
Wolfe required the thesis be- 
cause she felt students needed 
experience writing at a 
level. By 1953, Tuskegee had 
116 graduate students enrolled 
in the program. 

Queens College 

Wolfe took a leave of ab- 
sence from Tuskegee Institute in 1950 to work on advanced postdoctoral study at the 
University of Pennsylvania in research methods and statistical analysis. She wanted 
to experience a graduate program different than the one at Teachers College. The 
University of Pennsylvania was more subject-oriented, more traditional, less wel- 
coming to African Americans, and less willing to deal with issues related to race, 
diversity, and gender. 

While at the University of Pennsylvania, Wolfe taught education courses as a 
visiting professor at New York University and Queens College, City University of 
New York (CUNY). Wolfe accepted a full-time faculty position at Queens College 
when Patterson, her advocate, resigned as president of Tuskegee Institute to become 
educational director of the Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Wolfe was appointed Assistant Professor of Education in 1951, making her the 
first African-American professor on the Queens College faculty. She earned tenure 
in 1954 and remained at Queens College until 1962 when she took a leave of absence 
to work for the United States House of Representatives as Education Chief of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 



Wolfe founded the Kappa 
Gamma Chapter at Queens 
College and served as the 
faculty advisor, encouraging 
students from a variety of 
backgrounds to join. 
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House of Representatives 

As Education Chief, Wolfe coordinafed all educafional maffers coming before fhe 
full committee. She also kepf all members of fhe commiffee informed and faughf fhem 
abouf fhe complexifies of fhe bills. She also served as fhe liaison befween fhe House of 
Represenfafives and fhe De- 
parfmenf of Healfh, Educafion, 
and Welfare on all educafional 
matters. She researched and 
wrofe legislation, arranged and 
attended hearings, drafted re- 
porfs, provided members of fhe 
commiffee wifh perfinenf infor- 
mafion, and briefed her coun- 
ferparf in fhe Senafe. She de- 
scribed her posifion in fhis way: 

I was responsible for 
guiding all education 
legislation through the 
process in the Committee for 
Education and Labor from its conception until it became public law. My first job was 
to talk with the lawyers, whose specialty is writing legislation, and I would be the one 
to provide the substance so they could put it into legal terminology. Then I would sit 
down with Adam Clayton Powell and decide which subcommittee the bill would go to. 

I coordinated with the staff of the subcommittee to determine when we would have 
hearings, and I would invite people who asked to be heard, as well as people I felt 
could give some background data. We wanted to make sure we had enough expert 
witnesses testifying on all aspects of the legislation. I talked directly with the Con- 
gress people, and would ask ‘Are there areas in this bill that you would like to have 
more explanation [on] through witnesses?’ I’d write up the testimony, summarize 
changes needed forthe law, prepare presentations, and get Adam and the other 
[committee members] ready to answer questions on the floor of the House. 

Wolfe worked closely wifh Commiffee Chairman Powell. According fo Hamilfon 
(1991, 348), "Powell was particularly impressed at the way Wolfe carefully organized 
committee hearings, preparing a brief summary for each section of the bill to be 
considered and presenting the witnesses in a consecutive, orderly manner that would 
facilitate the committee members' ability to follow the testimony." In a letter to Queens 
College requesting an extension of Wolfe's leave, Powell (1963) wrote, "I have found 
Dr. Wolfe to be exceptionally competent and knowledgeable regarding all levels of 
education. She has developed many Committee Prints . . . that have been of immea- 
surable value to members of Congress as they make important decisions on educa- 
tion matters." During her tenure, Wolfe guided many bills through the committee, 
of which 35 were passed into law, including the Economic Opportunity Act (War on 
Poverty), the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, and the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 


Wo//e expressed a strong 
sense of pride in her 
family history. 
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The civil rights agenda also came to the forefront during this period. Wolfe played 
an acfive role in fhe movemenf, belonging fo fhe NAACP and serving as vice presi- 
denf of fhe Nafional Council for Negro Women and "grand-basileus" of her African- 
American sororify Zefa Phi Befa. She did exfensive public speaking in supporf of fhe 
movemenf, and worked on fhe educafional aspecfs of Johnson's civil righfs legislafion. 
Wolfe parficipafed in fhe now famous march down Consfifufion Avenue, in fhe second 
row behind Dr. Marfin Lufher King, Jr. She recalled waifing fo hear his now famous "I 
Have a Dream" speech: 


Here we were, of all 
races and creeds, walking 
down Constitution 
Avenue. We actually held 
hands, black and white 
together, and sang ‘We 
Shall Overcome’ and 
other songs of love, 
harmony, and peace. 
Constitution Avenue is, 
in itself, a symbol of 
America and what it 
stands for: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created 
equal.’ I think the whole 
emphasis of the Constitu- 
tion is that each individual is important in order to make America really a democracy. 

On the grandstand, I sat next to a Jewish white man from Boston and he asked if I was 
a life member of the NAACP. I said no, but I had been a member my whole life. Right 
there, on that day, on that platform, I wrote a check for life membership in the 
NAACP. I thought it was so significant that this Jewish white man from Boston asked 
a black woman who was fighting for civil rights to become a life member. You could 
feel the momentum, the spirit of unity, the potential of America; all of us working 
together for justice, equality, and opportunity. That one day exemplified the American 
dream like no other day in my life. 

Return to Queens 

Wolfe left tier position as Education CJiief in 1965. Her son Jiad stayed in Cranford 
wJiile she was in Washington and was a senior in high school. She recalled, "It was time 
for me to go home and take care of my boy. There are certain times when a child needs 
the parents. It was the last part of his senior year, and I went on back. Though I would 
have loved to stay [as Education Chief], I was never sorry." 

Wolfe returned to and spent the remainder of her academic career at Queens Col- 
lege, teaching many courses, including elementary methods and foundations of educa- 
tion. She also conducted elementary education workshops, supervised student teach- 


Kappa Delta Pi recognized 
Wolfe’s contributions by 
nominating her for 
membership in its Laureate 
Chapterinl988. 
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ers, and became actively involved with the laboratory schools. She witnessed several 
reorganizations of the College's Department of Educafion, including fhe separafion of 
fhe Elemenfary Educafion and Secondary Educafion deparfmenfs. 

Wolfe was involved in numerous committees and school groups, including working 
on fhe faculfy council, serving as affirmafive acfion officer, and sponsoring Kappa Delfa 
Pi, Infernafional Honor Sociefy in Educafion. She inifiafed a fravel-sfudy abroad pro- 
gram fo Africa and worked on a program fhaf helped sfudenfs who enfered Queens af a 
lower academic level. 

Retirement 

Wolfe confinued her lifelong involvemenf in numerous organizafions after her re- 
firemenf and achieved many firsfs as an African-American female. She was fhe firsf Af- 
rican-American woman to be named a fellow of the American Association for fhe Ad- 
vancemenf of Science, fo become a member of and lafer chair fhe New Jersey Sfafe Board 
of Higher Educafion, and fo serve as a member of fhe Educafional Foundafion of Kappa 
Delfa Pi. She was fhe only African-American member on fhe Sefon Hall Universify Board 
of Regenfs, fhe advisory board fo Schlesinger Library af Radcliffe College, fhe Coordi- 
nating Council on Educafion for New Jersey, and fhe board of fhe American Associafion 
of Universify Women. In recognition of her lifelong commifmenf fo education, she was 
awarded more fhan 26 honorary docforafes. A high school in Macon Counfy, Alabama, 
and a dormifory af Trenton Sfafe College in New Jersey were named in her honor. 

When asked how her gen- 
der affected her career, Wolfe 
posifed fhaf if she were a man, 
she mighf have been a minis- 
fer firsf and a feacher second. 

As if happened, she became a 
feacher firsf and a preacher 
lafer in life. 

While feaching af Queens 
College, Wolfe sfudied fheol- 
ogy af Union Theological Semi- 
nary and was ordained fo fhe 
Chrisfian minisfry in 1970. She 
served as Associafe Pasfor of 
fhe Firsf Bapfisf Church in 
Cranford, New Jersey, and 
faughf feminisf fheology as a 
visiting scholar and lecfurer af Princeton Theological Seminary. She was fhe firsf 
woman elecfed Presidenf of fhe New Jersey Convenfion of Progressive Bapfisfs and 
served as Parliamenfarian for fhe Progressive Nafional Bapfisf Convenfion. Wolfe 
also enjoyed her "career" as mofher and grandmofher, spending fime wifh her son 
and grandchildren. 
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Wolfe and KDP 

Wolfe joined the Kappa Chapter of KDP in 1938 and remained active in the organi- 
zation throughout her career. She founded the Kappa Gamma Chapter at Queens Col- 
lege and served as the faculty advisor, encouraging students from a variety of back- 
grounds to join. She hoped that the Society could serve as 

a means through which and by which I can encourage students who show unusual 
ability and great promise an opportunity for more leadership, not on a campus-wide 
level, but on a regional and statewide and national level. I see KDP not only for my 
own enrichment, which it must be, but also for what it can do for the students with 
whom I work, and their opportunity to become broader. 

The Queens College chapter honored Wolfe with a dinner tribute in May 1984, cel- 
ebrating the 20th anniversary of the chapter and Wolfe's pending retirement. Former 
student Bunny Sabatino thanked Wolfe for her extended and active service to the chap- 
ter. In her speech, she said: 

I was very much afraid that I could never find the appropriate words to convey 
the way we feel about you. I know that my life has been greatly enriched by my having 
had you as my teacher and having you now as my friend. I believe that everyone here 
tonight feels the same way, so please accept this gift ... as a token of our esteem for a 
truly great educator, humanitarian, and friend. 

Wolfe served Kappa Delta Pi at the national level as well. Frank E. Marsh, emeritus 
member of the Society's Educational Foundation Board, asserted that Wolfe brought 
important and unique contributions to Kappa Delta Pi and the field of education through 
her educational, religious, and political background. In a 2001 letter, he wrote, "Her 
experiences as Education Chief, a member of the New Jersey Board of Education, and an 
active participant in the civil rights struggle provided myriad opportunities for her to be 
a persistent and respected voice often crying in the wilderness as a champion for higher 
education for all Americans. Her religious interests and her role as an ordained minister 
also brought an important element to her views on education and contributions." 

Kappa Delta Pi recognized Wolfe's contributions by nominating her for member- 
ship in its Laureate Chapter in 1988. Marsh stated, "The Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi reads like a Who's Who of our profession, including such prominent educators 
as John Dewey, William Bagley, William Kilpatrick, and John Childs." As evidenced by 
her commitment to the ideals of the Society and her accomplishments, Wolfe is a deserv- 
ing member. 


The Society, through its Educational Foundation, supports multicultural education 
through the Deborah Partridge Wolfe Laureate Doctoral Scholarship in Multicultural Edu- 
cation, awarded annually. 
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